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Volume I 


HOLLINS COLLEGE, APRIL 27, 1929, HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 


Number 12 


Dr. Van Dusen Delivers 
A Series of Lectures 

At the Y. W. C. A. services Sunday, April 
21 st, Dr. Henry Van Dusen began his series of 
four lectures, the purpose of which was to make 
a reexamination of the meaning of religion. 
“An attempt will be made,” stated Dr. Van 
Dusen, “to get down to questions bothering us, 
whether they be distinctly religious or personal. 

“Unless we find that religion springs from 
ordinary life it isn’t likely to have much mean¬ 
ing for us. The most fundamental question 
is, then, ‘What are we seeking from life?’ 
The ultimate fundamental questions about life 
enter everyone’s mind at some time or another,” 
said Dr. Van Dusen. “We cannot help wonder¬ 
ing at the nature of the world in which we 
live. But the chief question which hovers in 
the back of our minds is: What is the meaning 
of the whole thing? Our study of science and 
philosophy only tends, perhaps, to confuse us. 

“We live in a universe,” he said, “of abso¬ 
lutely incredible magnitude, of incomprehen¬ 
sible minuteness and of absolute orderliness. We 
should get away from the idea that we are the 
center of things, that preposterous hypothesis 
that everything revolves around man. The 
universe in which we live certainly existed 
long before man. 

“Perhaps the most important questions we 
should consider are: What is the nature of the 
universe? Is there behind it a power, a mind 
and a purpose? 

“If there be behind the universe meaning, 
purpose and power, then we cannot live in¬ 
telligently unless we live in conscious relation¬ 
ship with those factors. These are ultimate 
questions and are due deep consideration. 

“We seek from life five things,” he con¬ 
tinued. “They are interpretation, illumina¬ 
tion, enrichment, a fuller life and experience, 
power, the fundamental need which religion 
professes to supply and, lastly, assurance and 
faith. When we seek this last we are on the 
border line of religion, its very threshold. But 
it is not until we realize that religion is at the 
heart of life that we know what religion is 
and what it means. Then only can we get 
out of life what we should.” 

The subject of Dr. Van Dusen’s second 
lecture was the “Meaning of Jesus To-day.” 
“If we study the place which Jesus holds in our 
lives to-day we find two things. The first is 
that men, now more than at any other time in 
history, are interested in the man, Jesus Christ. 
Everyone seems to have a better understanding 
of Him. Jesus has never been recognized as 
the moral leader of mankind as He is now. 
But it is only since the war that people have 
begun to look upon Him in this manner. The 
second thing is that now, probably more than 
any other time in history, men, though they 
have a better understanding of Him, are more 
uncertain about Him. They do not know ex¬ 
actly where to fit Him in. Regarding His 
moral supremacy they are certain, but of His 
theories they are not.” 

To understand the meaning of Jesus to-day, 
Dr. Van Dusen contends that people must 
understand something of the land into which 
He came and every situation which He actually 
experienced. Such knowledge is extremely im¬ 
portant. Dr. Van Dusen then reviewed the 

(continued on page three, column one) 


CLASS ELECTIONS 

Session 1929-1930 

The incoming Junior Class held its election 
of officers on Wednesday afternoon, April 17th. 
The results of the election were as follows: 
President, Betty Trenbath; Vice President, 
Elizabeth Love; Secretary, Mabel Uzzell; 
Treasurer, Eleanor Bray; Representative to 
Student Government, Louise McMillan; 
Representative to Athletic Board, Virginia 
Jones; Cheer Leader, Ruth Peters. 

The elections of the incoming Sophomore 
Class were held on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 24th. The Sophomore officers will be: 
President, Catherine Witschen; Vice President, 
E. Spencer; Secretary, Nancy Harrison; 
Treasurer, Jane Underwood; Cheer Leader, 
Hannah Sterne; Athletic Representative, Ted 
Tidwell; Representative to Student Govern¬ 
ment, Leonora Alexander. 

--D- 

Presentation of “The 

Vagabond King” 

Fate, or something providential, has again 
inserted a word for us, therefore, the operetta, 
"The Vagabond King ” will be presented in the 
Hollins Little Theatre, Tuesday evening, 
April 30th. The company on the road is a 
combination of the original New York troupe 
and two other first class companies. 

Fortune, geography and the railroad system 
have thrown an unusual opportunity into our 
midst. The presentation of “ The Vagabond 
King” is, undoubtedly, the largest and most 
unique undertaking of the year in the repertoire 
of our Little Theatre. 

This operetta was hailed with enthusiasm 
in 1925, when it was first produced at the 
Casino, in New York. Critics have called it 
thrilling and inspiring. They have called it 
beautiful and romantic, with the same charm 
and abandon that is attributed to the poet, 
Francois Villon. Adapted to music from 
McCarthy’s “If 1 IVere King,” which centers 
around this fascinating French poet, it provides 
excellent entertainment. The New York Herald 
says of the play: “It was draped in turn by 
the flaming dresses of the underworld and the 
gold and purple of royalty and through it all, 
an accompaniment of exquisite and gorgeous 
melody. It was a great night for the young 
and a great night for the old.” 

The Theatre Magazine for December, 1925, 
discusses “ The Vagabond King” at length: 
“The Shuberts have well awakened to the fact 
that a singing chorus of merit and volume is a 
valuable asset. In the Janney production of 
“The Vagabond King,” at the Casino, the con¬ 
certed numbers are rendered with rich gusto 
of pure tone and fine dramatic animation. The 
medium which calls forth this effort, “The 
Vagabond King,” is a singing version of Justin 
Huntley McCarthy’s romantic drama, which 
E. H. Sothern made popular a score of years 
ago under the title of “If I IVere King” Book 
and lyrics are by Brian Hooker and W. H. 
Post, with a score by Rudolf Friml, that is 
marked by a fine melodic invention and some 
considerable musical distinction’. The setting 
is richly elaborate, the costumes finely appro¬ 
priate to the picturesque period of Louis XI. 

. . . It is a creation of fine, intrinsic merit.” 


A Debating Club is 

Organized at Hollins 

A debating club has been organized at 
Hollins. Members were invited and the first 
meeting was held Monday, March 18th. Ruth 
Peters was elected president and further busi¬ 
ness was postponed until a constitution could be 
drawn up. 

The second meeting was held on Monday, 
March 25th, and a constitution was read and 
passed. Dr. Colfelt was elected faculty ad¬ 
visor and Esther Bonnet, secretary. Subjects 
for the first debate were discussed, the question, 
“Resolved, that the group elective system be 
adopted at Hollins,” was selected. Tryouts 
for the debate were held Monday, April 22d. 
Each member of the club gave a two-minute 
talk on either side of the question or wrote a 
talk for someone to deliver, thus enabling each 
member to take an active part in the first 
tryouts. 

The first debating team at Hollins is com¬ 
posed of Esther Bonnet, Virginia Jones, Alice 
Fairfax and Ruth Peters. The debate will be 
held May 10th and will be open to the whole 
school. 

This organization proposes to fill an urgent 
need for a literary club on Hollins campus. 
The cooperation of the student body in attend¬ 
ing this first debate and in showing their in¬ 
terest by trying out for debates to be held in 
the future is expected. 

-O- 

Delegates Give Report of 
S. I. A. S. G. Convention 

Convocation on Wednesday evening was 
given over to Elizabeth Fentress and Eleanor 
Wilson, who were the Hollins delegates to the 
S. I. A. S. G. convention, which was held in 
New Orleans, April i7th-2oth. 

To Miss Fentress was entrusted the account 
of the social life of the convention, while Miss 
Wilson gave a report of the business sessions. 

“If it were possible, I would have brought 
back a small size New Orleans and then I 
would have hypnotized each of you so that 
each of you might live through all of the 
privileges and inspirations that you have made 
possible for us,” was Miss Fentress’ opening 
statement. She then proceeded to give a very 
interesting account of the trip. 

The Hollins delegates arrived at Sophie 
Newcomb Wednesday morning. The afternoon 
was spent in the Art School of the College. Miss 
Fentress stated her opinion of this department 
very adequately—“It is impossible to describe 
that trip. This much I hope for Hollins, some 
day, the installation of such a department.” 

On Thursday night Newcomb College en¬ 
tertained for the delegates in the gymnasium, 
following this with swimming and dancing and 
the characteristic coffee and doughnuts. 

“A great treat came at noon, Friday,” smiled 
Miss Fentress, “when Siddy and I found Sara 
Middleton and Izzie Hancock at a meeting. 

“That afternoon was the loveliest trip of all 
—through Le Vieux Carre,” continued Miss 
Fentress. “A tea in the old court of the Port 
(continued on page six, column two) 
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A CHALLENGE 

The old order has changed, giving place to 
the new. Thus, we, the incoming staff of 
Student Life, receive into our keeping a very 
precious legacy. It is our duty and our 
pleasure to take up the torch our predecessors 
have passed on to us and make it burn brighter, 
although it would be praise enough to have it 
said that we had kept it a steady flame. 

To the outgoing editor and her staff we owe 
much gratitude and praise. Their task it was 
to develop an idea into a reality. Upon them 
was conferred the honor of the Order of Path¬ 
finders. We recognize the success of their 
venture and we wish to express our apprecia¬ 
tion of their constructive achievement. 

Student Life has grown remarkably in the 
short year of its existence, but we cannot linger 
over the past. Our task concerns the present 
and the future. We are merely links in an 
infinite chain but it is our purpose to make 
Student Life a progressive and stimulating 
factor on campus during our administration. 
It is our policy to make the newspaper an ac¬ 
curate reflection of all phases of campus life— 
intellectual, as well as social and athletic. 

In order to live up to our ideal of a pro¬ 
gressive newspaper we accept it as our duty to 
select and emphasize the vital issues of the 
campus and to give accurate information con¬ 
cerning these issues. In this way we hope to 
encourage the cultivation of responsible public 
opinion. 

One of the most important functions of a 
newspaper is that of service. Student Life 
can be of service by supporting any progressive 
movements on campus and by offering itself 
as an arena for the discussion of college 
problems. 

We have conceived these policies as our 
ideals of duty. We can carry them out only 
with your cooperation; therefore, we ask the 
support and constructive criticism of Hollins 
campus. 


In Literature, in an editorial, the second 
section of the article on Virginia, a part of the 
series of articles on the “Appraisal of New 
Virginia,” Dr. John Calvin Metcalf, Professor 
of English Literature and Dean of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of the University of Virginia, states: 

“As yet, Virginia has no creative drama 
comparable to the North Carolina players and 
their folk plays, though substantial progress 
has been made, both at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia and at Hollins College.” And in another 
column, “At Hollins College a commodious and 
beautiful theatre has been in use for several 
years.”— Roanoke Times. 


STUDENT FORUM 


Another “written” over the week-end! 
Teachers seem to take pleasure in torturing 
their pupils in such a manner. Following a 
week of hard study comes an “announced 
written,” after most delightful plans for a 
week-end at home. Under the present system 
of academic training, “writtens” are necessary 
factors but as undeniably important are social 
activities. “Writtens” may be valuable but 
there is a question as to whether it is necessary 
or even advisable for faculty to set their tests 
for those days which may involve disruption of 
the students’ plans. Only a limited number of 
week-ends are allowed the average student 
and she is capable of judging which may be 
most profitable to her. Therefore, it seems that 
Saturday and Monday might be excluded from 
the calendar of “announced writtens.” After 
all, there are seven days in every week. 

Shortly after the establishment of female 
educational institutions in America, it became 
an undisputed fact that the northern woman’s* 
college surpassed her sister college of the south 
in rate of progress. Conditions and environ¬ 
ment are the keynote of most defenses in this 
connection. Certainly, these factors enter into 
the consideration but, just as certainly, the 
admission of making concessions to external 
forces is not flattering to us. 

It seems to me that the distinctive differences 
between the colleges of North and South arise 
from the attitude of students themselves and 
that the retardation of progress in the South is 
largely responsible to those qualities which are 
inherent in our students’ character. 

The attitude of the two groups as manifested 
in their methods of attacking campus problems 
furnishes an interesting illustration. The col¬ 
lege woman of the North sights an obstacle 
down her path, opens both eyes and charges 
into it with such energy that the impact 
shatters the apparently invincible and leaves 
only the debris to be collected and sorted for 
future use. 

On the other hand, the woman of the South 
comes to a full stop before the fortress, lifts her 
chin an inch higher and, scorning the object, 
gracefully chooses a path around. The effect 
is romantic, admirable, pretty—but the bulwark 
stands impregnable. 

This attitude is evidenced in every channel 
of campus life. The social activities lapse into 
a number of charming traditions which become 
too quaint to be practical. The academic life 
becomes a series of punctiliously—under com¬ 
pulsion attended classes which long ago ceased 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the professor or to 
inspire the student. The world moves on in an 
external plane and, in so far as is apparent, 
excites no campus thought or opinion. 

The organ of student expression may even 
produce an article such as this, attacking 
principles, customs and what-not of a naturally 
revered institution—and there is no flurry on 
the smooth, undulating surface of the se¬ 
questered pool. 


One of the external things about Hollins 
which we admire most is its beautiful campus. 
After a long, drab winter it delights us 
especially to look upon the newly blossomed 
plants around us. If we but stop to think, we 
shall realize that there is much work and 
expense on someone’s part behind all of this 
beauty. The College paid someone to care for 
the shrubbery and plant seeds and bulbs during 
the winter. We sometimes forget this and 
carelessly break off flowers and branches with 
which to decorate our rooms. Can’t we show 
our appreciation of the School’s regard for our 
aesthetic sense by ceasing our thoughtlessness in 
this way? The blossoms really look much 
lovelier and delight more people in their 
natural state than they ever could in make-shift 
vases in our crowded rooms. 


Dr. Van Dusen Discusses 
The Fraternity Question 

Dr. Van Dusen held an informal discussion 
on the “fraternity question” which has been 
the subject of much talk on the Hollins campus 
recently. Among other things, Dr. Van Dusen 
said, “Fraternities to-day are more of a real 
menace in our colleges than any other single 
factor; they are even more harmful than 
drinking.” He also stated that in his work 
which brought him into contact with men of 
great experience in student work and with 
members of faculties he found them, without 
exception, opposed to fraternities. 

One of the most frequently used arguments 
for the existence of fraternities is that cliques 
will form and a fraternity group is no worse 
than a natural clique. In refuting this argu¬ 
ment Dr. Van Dusen pointed out the differences 
between organized and natural groups and 
showed how much more flexible and democratic 
the latter are. In a college every one will find 
at least a few people with whom she is 
congenial. The best argument for fraternities 
is the fact that they bring out backward girls 
and give them self-confidence. But are organi¬ 
zations to exist which help a few but which 
cause untold heartache to many and in not a 
few cases cast a blight over the whole life of a 
girl who, because she was not outwardly 
pleasing to a certain number of people, was 
not asked to become a member? 

The Hollins petition which has been signed 
by about sixty leading fraternity girls, was 
discussed and Dr. Van Dusen heartily approved 
of the points which it brought out. He told 
of the case of Barnard College, where during a 
period of four years no bidding was held. At 
the end of this time the Student Body was 
allowed to vote on whether fraternities should 
be brought back and there was almost a 
unanimous vote against their return. The 
petition has been presented to the College 
Administration and a decision will be given 
in the near future. In the meanwhile it is a 
question that vitally concerns every student on 
Hollins campus and should be considered 
seriously by each individual. Let us be broad¬ 
minded enough to do what we honestly believe 
would be for the good of Hollins and keep 
selfish and personal desires from entering 
into the question. 

-S- 

ON TAKING ZOOLOGY IV 

I 

Once dwelt a maiden in loveliness surfeited, 
All of her life blended beautiful dreams — 
Wills-o’-the-wisp in the gloaming delighted her, 
Stirred was her soul by the silver of streams; 
Drinking at murmuring springs was her happi¬ 
ness, 

Kneeling on velvety moss was her bliss. 

Pets she adored, both for feeding and cuddling, 
While all of her spirit would yield to a kiss! 

II 

Up grew the maiden, zoology studied she. 

Life that was dreamlike, a nightmare became; 
IVills-o’-the-wisp were but phosphorent phota- 
geus, 

Silver on streams was the chemical same. 

Lo, Catarrhalts the damp predisposes, 

Bacillus typhosis spring water infects, 
Echinococcus is carried by house dogs; and 
Kissing a dozen diseases injects. 

L’envoi 

Truth has descended on dreaming young 
maidenhood, 

Truth shook the romance in her so systemic. 
Pray, which is better—to die from diseases, 
Or from the effort to be hygienic? 

—Frances Stoakley, ’30. 

-«- 

Albert Einstein propounded his theory of 
relativity when he was only twenty-seven years 
old. 
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dr. van dusen delivers 

A series of lectures 

(continued from page one) 

life which Jesus Christ lived, the times in 
which He lived, both political and religious. 

“By getting a picture of Jesus’ life with all 
its struggles,” stated Dr. Van Dusen, “we will 
be better able to find a meaning and signifi¬ 
cance in Him.” Dr. Van Dusen finds the 
supreme significance of Jesus in the fact that in 
Him it is possible to find the answers to the 
fundamental questions of life. 

“Jesus is, first, the guide of our thinking 
about life because, whenever one is in contact 
with His spirit one feels the simplicity of life. 
Through the complexity of life there runs deep 
simplicity. Truth and life itself are simple 
things. Jesus convinces us that at the center 
of our being is the simplicity of truth. He is 
the leader of our thoughts. Secondly, Jesus is 
the guide of our living. He is the living com¬ 
panion of our striving because He is the com¬ 
panion of our inmost being. 

“If not Christ,” asked Dr. Van Dusen, “then 
what?” 

“Finding One’s True Self” was the subject 
of the third lecture. 

“Most of us realize,” stated Dr. Van Dusen, 
“that within us are three or four different 
selves. There is no easy way of discovering our 
real selves, which are likely to be vastly differ¬ 
ent from what everyone, including our family 
and friends, thinks.” 

Dr. Van Dusen made three suggestions as 
to how to discover one’s true self and how 
one can be his true self: 

1. “Seek to discover the keynote of one’s own 
real personality and repeat it until it is easy 
to follow. 

2. “Cultivate the habit of yielding bit by bit 
to truth as it reveals itself. Open one’s life 
and have courage to step out onto the areas of 
truth which have always lain there. 

3. “Seek to make truly the two great choices 
of life, namely, the choice of career and of 
companions. Hold to an ideal.” 

“Our choices,” Dr. Van Dusen said, “are 
going to determine the kind of person we will 
be. The note of reality,” continued Dr. Van 
Dusen, “within one’s true self is the note of 
something far infinite without. It is a note of 
truth which is God!” 

The fourth and last lecture was on the subject 
of “Religion and Leadership for To-day.” 

“The kind of men and women the world 
wants,” began Dr. Van Dusen, “are two. In 
the first place the world wants men and women 
of insight and vision; and in the second place, 
men and women of courage and convictions, 
with a willingness to keep those convictions. 
It is just these two things that religion offers. 
Whenever we sense the genuine spirit of 
religion in a person we know it. And this 
genuine spirit of religion is known primarily 
by the fact that the person has insight and 
courage. 

“This suggests the fundamental difference 
in people,” continued Dr. Van Dusen. “It is 
the way in which each person looks at the 
experiences of life. It is not in the particular 
equipment which he possesses that makes him 
differ from others, but the way in which he 
meets the various experiences life brings him. 
The fundamental characteristic of the truly 
religious person is that he possesses a different 
kind of insight, a realistic one which sees things 
more truly and more clearly. Insight means 
seeing things as they really are combined with 
the power of seeing what they might become. 

“Religion reveals things as they really are. 
If you don’t want to see things truly,” stated 
Dr. Van Dusen, “don’t let the spirit of religion 
get possession of you. Religion is like insight, 
in that it sees facts clearly and truthfully along 
with what is suggested by those facts. 

“The kind of men and women we need 
to-day are those who can back their visions 
with courage. The religious person is char¬ 
acterized by courage and faith. Faith is life 


An American Tour 

To South Africa 

The National Student Federation of America, 
through the Internatiohal Confederation of 
Students, is offering a unique travel opportunity 
this summer to American students. This is a 
tour of three and a half months to South Africa. 

The route will be via Europe and the Amer¬ 
ican party will sail on the S. S. Homeric July 
2d, and return on the same boat, arriving in 
New York on October 16th. They will travel 
Tourist Third on the Atlantic passage and 
Second Class on the boat to and from South 
Africa. The price of the whole trip will be 
approximately $800.00. 

The itinerary in South Africa will include 
a stay of one week at Cape Town and visits 
to Stellenbosch and Wellington, Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, Ladysmith, 
Drakensburg Mountains, Durban, Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, Pretoria and Johannesburg. A free 
period of two weeks is also included. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the N. S. 
F. A. office at 218 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

The party going to South Africa will be 
composed of both men and women. It will 
also be an international one since the American 
group will be joined in England by a party 
from the International Confederation of 
Students. It is hoped that all the principal 
European countries will send representatives to 
join the tour. 

The members of the tour will be entertained 
by members of the four Universities of South 
Africa; namely, The University of South 
Africa, the University of Stellenbosch, the 
University of Witwatersrand and the Uni¬ 
versity of Cape Town. Representatives from 
these universities have recently completed a 
very successful tour in this country under the 
auspices of the National Student Federation of 
America and the South African students are, 
therefore, very anxious to return some of the 
hospitality extended to them by the Americans. 


in scorn of the consequences,” concluded Dr. 
Van Dusen. “It is something we practice 
while we live. The life of religion is the life 
of faith!” 

Dr. Van Dusen is Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion at the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 



DR. PALMER IS SPEAKER AT 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING 

Dr. Gladys L. Palmer, of Hollins, spoke at 
the third annual meeting of the Virginia Social 
Science Association which was held at 
Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, on April 
19th and 20th. Dr. Palmer spoke in the 
economics section, her subject being “Is Job 
Control the Main Function of Trade 
Unionism ?” 

Miss Margaret Scott was also present at the 
meeting. 

-»- 

Seen Al? 

A 1 who? 

Alcohol. Kerosene him the last of March 
and he ain’t benzine since. 


Distinctive Apparel 

Exclusive Millinery 


MAYS 


GALESKI’S 

For Style and Comfort 
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ROANOKE j 

RIALTO f 

> THEATRES 
AMERICAN ( 
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SMART FROCKS AND WRAPS 

HANCOCK-CLAY 
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Thurman & Boone 
Company 

Fine Fittings for the Home and 
Things Musical 

HERBERT’S 

Fine Feminine 
Footwear 


The Store that Specializes in 
College Girls’ Needs 
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S.H.Heironims@ 
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CLAYTON’S 

Frocks and Hats That Reflect 
Your Personality 

JEFFERSON STREET 

Roanoke Book and 
Stationery Co. 

Books, Stationery, Fancy Goods 
and Picture Frames 

Fashion Individualists 

SPIGEL-LEVIN 

MEET ME AT 

■v 

GUY’S 

12 West Campbell Avenue 

CALDWELL-SITES 

COMPANY 

BOOKS : STATIONERY 
SPORTING GOODS 

MacQueen-Phillips 

“Dressmakers and 
Designers” 

SPIQEL’S 

COATS — SUITS — FROCKS 
19 Campbell Avenue 


MRS. BOOZER TALKS 
ABOUP'FOOD” 

Mrs. Boozer, matron of the dining room, 
upon being interviewed about her work, seemed 
willing enough to divulge the number of 
potatoes eaten daily, the utilization of chicken 
feathers and the other secrets of her order. 
She was sitting in her room at the teachers’ 
cottage, leisurely reading a magazine, as though 
she were always prepared to receive prying 
reporters and as though the life and death 
matter of deciding whether it would be baked 
beans or mustard greens was only of secondary 
importance. 

Upon being asked the relative cost of meals, 
Mrs. Boozer replied that Sunday dinners were 
the most expensive. “I never keep an account 
of the average amount that each meal costs,” 
she said. “I have been here for so long that 
I just plan each meal as I come to it and at the 
end of the year the accounts always nearly 
balance with the money I’m allowed to spend. 
No, I don’t know how much the average Sun¬ 
day dinner costs. Let’s see—the chicken is 
about $65.00; three gallons of olives, $7.50; 
celery, $10.00; rice, $1.00; two bushels of 
potatoes, $8.00; sixteen loaves of bread, $2.00; 
twelve pounds of butter, $6.00; lima beans, 
$14.00; ice cream, $15.00; cake, $12.00, and 
ten pounds of nuts, $3.00. That’s about the 
usual Sunday dinner we have.” 

By the aid of my lightning calculation and a 
pencil and paper I later discovered this to be 
approximately $145.00 and, even so, we forgot 
the caramel sauce. But they never forget it— 
not even to substitute chocolate, much to the 
sorrow of my childish heart and stomach. 

“Week-day dinners are less because we don’t 
have celery and olives and sauce; chickens are 
expensive, too. I try to keep the lunches just 
a little under the price of dinner. Of course, 
when we have shad with roe, lunch costs as 
much as dinner. Shad with roe are expensive,” 
she confided. 

“But breakfast must be much less expensive,” 
I smiled encouragingly, sympathizing pro¬ 
foundly with Solomon and his grocery bills. 

“Oh, not so little as you would think. Forty 
pounds of bacon and forty dozen eggs cost a 
lot. And, then, ten pounds of coffee, the usual 
amount of bread and butter, three dollars’ 
worth of cereal and from two to three crates 
of oranges go in with it.” I thought it best 
to let the matter drop; I was feeling gluttonous 
and bloated. 

“Mrs. Boozer,” I asked in a hoarse whisper, 
“why don’t we have chocolate pie more often?” 

“Because the baker doesn’t like to make 
meringue pies; he hates it. So I don’t ask 
him to do it very often.” The baker, it would 
seem, enjoys making ice cream perhaps. 

“The baker is a German and is highly 
educated and seems much beyond his station. 
He is perfectly independent. He nearly always 
goes to the movies and he enjoys the musicals. 
He has a son who is an M. A. from Columbia 
and who is now teaching somewhere up north. 
His other son is a college graduate, too, and 
I think he’s in the navy.” 

I inquired about the waiters. “I have a 
little trouble with them now and then,” Mrs. 
Boozer said. “It’s never anything serious, but 
I have to speak to at least one of them every 
day. They won’t obey my assistant at all.” 

“Do you enjoy your work, Mrs. Boozer?” I 
asked, becoming professional. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I enjoy it very much. 
Of course, all the adverse criticism is dis¬ 
couraging and sometimes I wish I’d never seen 
Hollins, but I guess it’s only natural. I like 
it most of the time.” 

There was something final in the tone that 
accompanied that last statement so I began a 
timely exit, muttering as I left (even though 
my opinion on the subject hadn’t been asked), 
“Well, I like chocolate pie.” 


Armentrout-Thorn ton 
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Shenandoah Life Building 
College Representative, Miss Bowen 
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Company 
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DAINTY BOUDOIR LAMPS 

Richardson-Wayland 
Electrical Corp. 

KLENSALL 

Cleaning and Dye Works 

Incorporated 

806-808 Franklin Road 


t( Your Home In Town " 

Hotel Patrick Henry 

“A Robert R. Meyer Hotel” 


MME. GRAYEB’S 
French Shop 

512 South Jefferson Street 

CATOGNl’S 

Anything and Everything That’s 
Good to Eat 

LUCILLE 

Hat Shop 

Patrick Henry Hotel 


Aufenger 

Maker of Portraits 


Athletic Board Makes 

New Appointments 

At the regular weekly meeting of the Athletic 
Board, Friday, April 12th, the following ap¬ 
pointments were made for next year: 

Manager of Hockey—Audrey Lumpkin. 

Assistant Manager of Hockey—Janet Stirling. 

Assistant Coach—Katherine Schmidt. 

Manager of Basket Ball—Jessie Pollard. 

Manager of Gymnastics—Eleanor Bray. 

Manager of Baseball—Cloda Mick. 

Manager of Tennis—Helen Irvine. 

Manager of Swimming—Shirley Newbould. 

Manager of Archery—Esther Bonnet. 

Campus Editor Sportswoman —Esther Bonnet. 

Recommendations were made that the series 
of games as played in basket ball this year be 
continued next year and, also, that they be 
taken over into hockey. Second team games 
will be discontinued next year. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

Swimming Meet—April 26th. 

Tennis Tournament—May nth. 

Archery Tournament—May nth. 

Baseball Game—May 10th. 

Monogram Part}'—May nth. 



Commencement Plays 

Are to Be Original 

Unusual, in that they are original, the com¬ 
mencement plays for this year are creating 
much interest. The three plays to be presented 
are “ Witcli-Crossed? by Frances Stoakley; 
“Acanthus Shawl,” by Marie McHenry, and 
“Grandma Sees It Through ,” by Nancy Moore. 

For the first time the Hollins Dramatic Asso¬ 
ciation will present a full public program of 
its own work. It is truly an experiment, and a 
courageous one, but the powers that be are 
most enthusiastic. 

The scene for “ Witch-Crossed” is laid in 
Princess Anne County, Virginia, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. It is a serious 
drama dealing with witchcraft and is based on 
superstitions which were true in that time. 
The members of the cast are: Elizabeth 
Barnes; Luke Barnes, her husband; Lida, their 
child; Ursala Henley, Elizabeth’s sister; Grace 
Sherwood, the witch. 

“Acanthus Shawl” is a purely imaginative 
play. It takes place during the World War in 
a French village near the front. The story is 
linked up with that of Helen of Troy, the 
shawl which her mother had given her being 
an heirloom in the French family. It has a 
touch of symbolism, the shawl representing to 
Paul all that is beautiful. The characters for 
this play are: Mother; Paul, her son, a soldier 
of France; Robert, her son, about ten; Jean, 
her son, about five; Helen of Troy; Menelaus; 
Irene, Helen’s maid. The casts for the above 
plays have not been chosen. 

As a contrast to these two is “Grandma Sees 
It Through,’* a modern, bubbling comedy. The 
plot has a pleasingly humorous turn and shows 
the contrast between a Quaker grandmother 
and her twentieth century granddaughter. The 
cast includes: Grandma, who is a Quaker, 
Marion Wolf; Prudence, who is not like her 
name, Mary Lou Mayo; A Minister, who 
breaks in to steal, Frances Gravatt; A Police¬ 
man, who does his duty, Ernestine Schmidt. 

It was hoped that Frances Stoakley’s play, 
“Witch-Crossed,” could be taken to the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, but the contest for 
student plays has been postponed until next 
year. Perhaps it, or another, will be entered 
at that time. 



Percy (in the dining room): “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 
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MacBAIN’S 
Department Store 

34 CAMPBELL AVENUE 
WEST 


LAZARUS 

Millinery of Originality 
and Style 


NOR BUD 

Roanoke*s Only Exclusive Hosiery 
and Lingerie Shop 


Q raves - H u m ph ries 
Hardware Company 

18 and 20 East Church Avenue 


BACHRACH’S 

“Exquisite Footwear” 


College Clothes Carefully Cleaned 

Loebl Dye Works 

Incorporated 

346-348 West Salem Avenue 

Nelson Hardware Co. 

Forty-One Years of Service 
’Phones 1696 and 1697 


DELEGATES GIVE REPORT OF 
S. I. A. S. G. CONVENTION 


(continued from page one) 

Royal and a formal dinner at the college that 
evening brought the day to a close. 

Saturday afternoon the Hollins girls exper¬ 
ienced a very exclusive bit of pleasure when 
Miss Drinkard, former instructor at Hollins, 
entertained for them at the Gypsy Tea Room. 
Saturday evening the Hollins delegates boarded 
the train for the return trip. 

“Siddy and I actually grew lonely for Hol¬ 
lins, even in the rush,” stated Miss Fentress in 
closing. “Perhaps it was because of a little 
motto in the room where I stayed—‘Miss you? 
Well, I guess I do! Folks like you are mighty 
few!’ ” 

On the heels of deafening applause Miss 
Wilson arose to give her report: 

“I am sure that you all realize by now that 
we consider ourselves two of the most fortunate 
delegates that have ever left Hollins’ gates,” 
stated Miss Wilson, “and it is our sincerest 
hope that we may be able to profit, as we 
should, from such a valuable experience. 

“In the way of an introduction I would like 
to begin with a conclusion which is, at the same 
time, a challenge,” said Miss Wilson. “During 
the course of the conference the fact that 
student government at Hollins might serve as 
a model for other colleges was constantly 
brought to our attention. This statement is not 
made in the light of idle bragging but rather 
as a challenge. 

“The first session was called to order Thurs¬ 
day morning by Florence Pierson, President of 
S. I. A. S. G. Dr. Pierce Buller, Dean of the 
Woman’s College, welcomed the delegates; then 
Miss Katherine R. Adams, Dean of Mills 
College, California, was introduced. Her sub¬ 
ject w T as The Realm of Student Government. 
She stressed three points with regard to suc¬ 
cessful student government: (1) Self-Knowledge, 
(2) Self-Respect, (3) Self-Control. 

“She advocated the following principles in 
the government: (1) Right use of privileges, 
(2) Tolerance, (3) Comprehensiveness, (4) 
Moderation, (5) Endurance, (6) Tradition, 
(7) Democracy. 

“On Thursday afternoon Miss Ruby Terril, 
Dean of Women at the University of Texas, 
spoke on Executive Problems. The usual student 
government problems were discussed in which 
Hollins figured admirably. 

“Friday was the most important day of the 
convention. At the morning session Dr. J. C. 
Ehhannon, of Baylor College, Texas, spoke on 
Public Opinion. He pointed out the tendency 
toward petrified public opinion. ‘The mistake 
we make is to set up a high code of law as 
former generations carved it and then forget 
that we must bend for present generations,’ he 
said. Sara Middleton, President of Student 
Government at Hollins in ’26, made the final 
address, her subject being Beyond College 
Walls. This speech was agreed upon as ‘the 
best speech of all.’ Miss Middleton discussed 
adjustment to life after college, representing 
college as a place where we stand off and get a 
perspective of the world we must eventually 
face.” 

In closing, Miss Wjlson thanked the student 
body for making possible such a valuable ex¬ 
perience. “May each of you some day find out 
in the way I have what ‘thank you’ really 
means.” 


The Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Co. 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 

Printers of Student Life 


SOCIETY 


Ailine Burch, Drue Wilson, Dorothy Towles, 
Elizabeth Triplett, Gretchen Gress, Cecila 
Scott, Terry Lee Roberts, Anna Whitman, 
Mary Elizabeth Perry, Blanche Tanner, 
Margaret Bowles and Lura Fowlkes are attend¬ 
ing the Easter dances at V. M. I. 

Elizabeth Harris, ’28, Newell Lacy, ’27, and 
Virginia Cockrell, ex-’29, visited friends here 
last week-end. 

Marion Wootten left for Jacksonville, 
Florida, where she will be the maid of honor 
in the wedding of Miss Norma Feitch and Mr. 
Fred Kent. 

Esther Shoup had as her guests last week-end 
Misses Virginia Holland, Alice Neill and 
Marilia Ruth Kendall, of Randolph-Macon 
College. 

Victoria Fitzgerald, Betty Taylor, Sue 
Pruden, Sarah Stuck, Eleanor Spencer, Vir¬ 
ginia Pleasants, Elizabeth Simmons, Betty 
Trenbath, Sally Taylor and Dorothy Sorg were 
among the girls at the Easter dances at Wash¬ 
ington and Lee. 

Beverley Quillah was one of the princesses 
in the queen’s court at the annual Apple 
Blossom Festival at Winchester, Virginia, last 
week-end. Helen Weaver and Alys Lavinder 
also attended the festival. 

The Tri-Deltas gave their spring banquet at 
Hotel Patrick Henry on April 20th. 

Louise Harrison and Beatrice Bowman at¬ 
tended the dance at Roanoke College last 
Saturday night; Beatrice Bowman led the 
figure. 

Leonora Alexander spent last week-end with 
relatives in Roanoke. 

The Pi Phi spring banquet was held at the 
Patrick Henry last week-end. 

Leah Jones and Lucy Dunn spent the week¬ 
end in Greensboro, North Carolina, visiting 
friends at North Carolina College for Women. 

The Zeta Tau Alphas spent last week-end at 
the Rath cabin. They had as their guest, Nita 
Rouse, Z. T. A., of Duke University. 

Mrs. Robert Woodside, of Greenville, South 
Carolina, recently visited her niece, Nancy 
Harrison. 

Mrs. John R. Clements, of Leesburg, Virginia, 
spent several days of last week with her 
daughter, Mary Jane. 

Mrs. E. M. Underwood, of Detroit, is visit¬ 
ing her daughter, Jane. 

Mildred Mitchell had as her guest her sister, 
Miss Nellie Mitchell, of Salisbury, Maryland. 

Waddy Whitehead and Jo Huffines spent a 
few days at Hollins recently. 

Miss Maddrey entertained the Junior Class 
at tea in the “Forest of Arden” on Thursday, 
the twenty-fifth. 

Anna Lou Dodd was the guest of her sister, 
Frances, last week-end. 

Mary Roach, of Danville, Virginia, was the 
guest of Ray Geer for the week-end of the 
twentieth. 

• -»-— 

Sophomore Cafe 

Aids Endowment 

The ever-alert Sophomore Class has taken 
advantage of the starving multitudes that 
emerge from the movie every Saturday night 
to boost the endowment fund. Refreshments 
are sold in the Keller and dancing is pro¬ 
vided between bites. 

We congratulate the Class of ’31 on its 
ingenuity and resourcefulness! 

- 8 - 

Frances Gravatt (yelling into infirmary 
window) : “Say, Lulu, when are you coming 
out?” 

Lulu: “Not until to-morrow, my pulse is 
too high.” 

Frances: “Oh, how repulsive.” 

























